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"Wek Kaname at the 9ath U.S. Open Championship, 1999. (Photo credit: Sato Keiichi. 
Sports clothing provided by Bridgestone Sports Co., Ltd.) 


Promising Pro Golfer Shines at U.S. Open Championship 


Yokoo Kaname 


Written by Tsuchiya Komei 


June 17, the first day of the 99th U.S. Open Champion- 
ship at Pinehurst, North Carolina, saw an excellent start 
by one of Japan’s finest young golfers, creating a stir in 
the Japanese and American media. Yokoo Kaname, at 
one month short of his 27th birthday, was the youngest 
Japanese player ever to compete in the U.S. Open. On the 
first day, he finished only one shot behind the leaders and 
in fifth position along with two famous players, Tiger 
Woods and Payne Stewart. 

Yokoo turned professional five years ago, and has only 
one win in a Japanese tournament to his name. Yet this 
young man has already played at the finals of a major 
golf tournament (the other three majors are the Masters, 
the British Open, and the PGA Championship), and ap- 
pears ready to rise to considerable heights in the world 
golfing scene. “I was playing well during the two weeks 
before the U.S. Open. My good condition continued dur- 
ing the tournament, and I’m fairly satisfied with the way I 
played. They say it’s hard to get a good score at the U.S. 
Open. I didn’t do very well on the third day, so I tried 
even harder the next day. I wanted to do my best so I 

ouldn’t have any regrets later. Playing in a challenging 


tournament, where coming in at par or under is a major 


objective, has taught me a great deal, including the im- 
portance of keeping around par as an offensive strategy.” 

In the end, Yokoo finished in 57th place. While he 
didn’t do as well as he had hoped, he says he still found it 
a very valuable experience. 

“T’ve got a long way to go yet, and I need to hone my 
skills much more. But I’m fairly sure I'll be able to win a 
major tournament one day. For a Japanese golfer to win 
overseas, there are many hurdles to overcome—the lan- 
guage barrier, the time difference, even the different type 
of grass. But my experience at the U.S. Open made me 
realize that if I can conquer those types of hurdles, I can 
do well overseas. Until recently, major tournaments were 
an unknown quantity for me, but not any more.” 

Last year, Yokoo played in 35 competitions in Japan. 
His schedule during the golf season is so punishing that 
he is home only on Mondays. 

“Tm used to touring now; it doesn’t bother me at all. I 
really want to win, both in Japan and in the United States. 
At the moment, I’m just enjoying golf. I love it.” @ 
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Special Feature x 


_ Martial Arts in Japan 


Judo and karate are now practiced around the world. Because these two disciplines began in 
Japan, some people mistakenly assume that most Japanese are expert in some form of martial 
art. But if you took a survey on a downtown Tokyo street, it would probably be difficult to find 
even one Japanese man out of a hundred who practices karate, judo or any other martial art. 
Japanese martial arts developed over a 700-year period when the military class dominated 
politics. Martial arts today, with their emphasis on self-defense and the cultivation of an alert 
state of mind, have cultural attributes that are beautiful in their own way. 
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Martial Arts in Japan 


Japanese Martial Arts 
through the Ages 


Written by Maebayashi Kiyokazu, Assistant Professor, Faculty of Humanities and Sciences, Kobe Gakuin University 


Archery contest at Sanjusangendo, Kyoto. Detail from a Funakibon 
illustration of life in the Kyoto area, drawn on a folding screen (17th 
century). Property of the Tokyo National Museum. 


Early Beginnings and Later 
Developments 


Today, the Japanese words bujutsu and budo are used inter- 
changeably to signify a wide range of martial art skills, from 
unarmed grappling to wielding instruments that resemble a 
sword or spear. But bujutsu and budo had quite different con- 
notations in the Edo period (17th to mid-19th centuries). 
Bujutsu were skills used in combat, while budo was the “mar- 
tial way,” an ideal way of life to be followed by samurai who 
practiced bujutsu techniques. In those days there were 18 mar- 
tial arts (the bugei juhappan), which included archery, 
horsemanship, swordsmanship, javelin throwing, unarmed 
self-defense (jujutsu), and gunnery. 

The practice of bujutsu began in ancient times. By the mid- 
dle of the Heian period (10th and 11th centuries), a military 
class had sprung up to defend newly acquired agricultural 
interests and land. This warrior class adopted bujutsu as part 
of its culture. Later, during the Kamakura period (1192-1333), 
the military took on a political role. They practiced a number 
of martial arts, particularly the three horseback archery skills: 
kasagake (using umbrellas as targets), yabusame (shooting 
arrows at wooden targets), and inu-omono (shooting at dogs 
running wild). 

During the Muromachi period (c. 1333-1568), bujutsu 
experts called hyohomono or heihojin drew on their wartime 
experience to study and refine the technical side of martial 
arts. They developed a number of new martial art styles 
(called ryu)—for example, the Ogasawara-ryu for horseback 
archery, Heki-ryu for archery, Otsubo-ryu for horsemanship, 
and Aisukage-ryu for military strategy. 


Saree mers es SS ee 
Detail from the Shinkage-ryu Heiho Mokuroku, which reveals 
secret techniques of the Shinkage-yagyu style of swordsmanship. 
The pictures were drawn by Yagyu Muneyoshi, with explanations 
added by his students (early 17th century). Property of the 
Ikomasanhozan-ji Temple. 


A number of other martial art styles developed during the 
civil strife that lasted from the mid-1400s to the end of the 
1500s. These included the Tsuda-ryu for gunnery, the 
Takenouchi-ryu for unarmed combat, and the Kashimashinto- 
ryu, Shinkage-ryu and Itto-ryu (founded by Tsukahara 
Bokuden, Kamiizumi Nobutsuna and Ito Ittosai, respectively) 
for swordmanship. 

Once the Edo Shogunate had unified the country at the 
beginning of the 17th century, the stability that followed weak- 
ened the military spirit of bujutsu. Martial artists improved 
their technique through training programs that concentrated on 
kata (forms, or formal motions). They were also expected to 
attain an ideal state of mind based on the teachings of Zen and 
Confucius. Thus, the practice of martial arts evolved from sim- 
ply learning moves that helped one master military techniques 
to rigorous training that promoted a sound mind in a sound 
body. In other words, bujutsu developed into budo, which 
included a philosophy espousing a way of life. At a time when 
samurai were expected to master both the pen and the sword, 
budo was an ideal to be achieved by the military class. 

Two famous swordsmanship styles were the Shinkage- 
yagyu-ryu founded by Yagyu Muneyoshi, and the 
Niten‘ichi-ryu developed by Miyamoto Musashi. The former 
school was favored by the Tokugawa family, which dominat- 
ed the politics of the time. and was studied even by the 
Shogun, Tokugawa Iemitsu. 

The fundamental principles of swordsmanship were set out 
in such books as Heiho Kadensho by Yagyu Munenori (the 
son of Muneyoshi), and Gorin no Sho by Miyamoto Musashi. 
These classic textbooks explain sword techniques and 
describe the ideal state of mind and philosophical outlook a 
swordsman should attain. 


be 


By the middle of the Edo period (late-1600s to mid-1700s), 
the long era of peace had taken swordsmanship out of the bat- 
tlefield and into the practice of flowery formal movements. As 
a reaction, new schools de-emphasized exercises in kata forms 
and concentrated on training in combat forms using armor and 
bamboo swords (shinai). Two such schools were the 
Jikishinkage-ryu and the Nakanishi-itto-ryu. 

The desire for political change and pressure from foreign 
countries sparked a bujutsu revival, beginning in the last part 
of the 18th century. Soon, martial arts were being taught at 
schools established in feudal domains throughout the country. 
When the Shogunate collapsed, rigid class distinctions col- 
lapsed too, making it possible for men born outside the 
samurai class to master the sword. Dojo in various towns 
opened their doors to men from all over Japan who wished to 
study Shintomunen-ryu, Hokushin-itto-ryu and other styles of 
swordsmanship. Matches were arranged, pitting swordsmen of 
different ryu against each other. 

Jujutsu (unarmed combat) was practiced as well. Some 
famous schools were the Takenouchi-ryu, Kito-ryu, Sekiguchi- 
ryu and Yoshin-ryu. All schools promoted the ideal expressed 
in the phrase, “Ju, yoku go wo seisu,” which one could trans- 
late, “A weaker person can overpower a stronger one.” 

Archery (kyujutsu) was the first martial art to be practiced at 
the competitive level. Contests were held day and night on the 
long verandah of a Kyoto temple building, Sanjusangendo. 
Archers stood at one end of the 2.2 meter-wide verandah and 
shot arrows at the other end, about 120 meters away. The event 
was taken seriously, since the honor of the archers’ feudal 
domains rested on the score. According to an extant record, one 
retainer of the Tokugawa daimyo of Kishu, Wasa Daihachiro. 
managed to shoot 8,133 arrows to the far end of the verandah, 
out of a total of 13.053 arrows shot. This is a remarkably high 
percentage, considering that tremendous strength is needed to 
shoot the arrows almost horizontally in order to prevent them 
from hitting the 5 meter-high verandah ceiling. The best archers 
today find it difficult to get even one arrow to the far end. 


Martial Arts as Competitive Sports 


Budo and bujutsu almost disappeared at the beginning of the 
Meiji period (1868-1912). But in 1895 an association called 
the Dai-nihon Butoku-kai was established as part of the na- 
tional effort to revive the militant spirit. A training school, 
built in 1905 to train martial art teachers, later became a school 
for martial arts. Kano Jigoro had already established his 
Kodokan style of judo in 1882, molding it into a sport based on 
traditional jujutsu principles. As time went on, kendo and judo 
were introduced into the school curriculum, and became com- 
pulsory subjects for boys throughout the country in 1931. 
During World War II, budo was promoted within the school 
system as part of the effort to develop a militaristic type of 
nationalism. Budo ideals were also fostered in military training. 

The end of the war brought Japan under the occupation of 
the Allied Powers. The practice of martial arts was banned, to 
prevent the rise of militarism. But since the 1950s, martial arts 
have been reintroduced into the school curriculum and have 
became popular as competitive sports. Budo also attracted 
interest as a traditional athletic discipline fostering ki and ma, 
which promote the attainment of a state of mind in which 
physical and mental sensations are in harmony. 


Self-portrait of the famous master swordsman, Miyamoto Musashi, in his 
later years (17th century). Property of the Shimada Museum of Fine Art. 


Judo is more competitive than any of the other disciplines. 
It has become an Olympic event and has many followers 
around the world. Kendo has also gained international appeal, 
though its true goal is not to win but to promote a sound mind 
in a sound body. Aikido, Shorinji Kempo and some ancient 
martial skills have some schools that keep traditional practices 
alive through their promotion of formalistic kata, and other 
schools that emphasize more combative aspects. The expert 
techniques of one such school, the Daito-ryu Aikibujutsu- 
Sagawa-ha founded by Sagawa Yukiyoshi, are a composite of 
different Japanese martial arts (such as kendo, judo, the 
javelin and the stave), and promote the essence of Japanese 
martial arts. 

We have seen how martial arts evolved over many years as 
part of Japanese culture, influenced by the political develop- 
ments of the time. The most worthwhile aspect of Japanese 
martial arts is their ability to develop a well-rounded human 
being through the practice of polished, masterful skills that 
foster a respect for tradition and that are based on years of 
creative thought and action. @ 
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A Wide Array of Martial Arts 


Japanese martial arts can be divided into two large groups—ancient bujutsu techniques, which 


were passed down over many centuries, and present-day budo, 
Let’s look at a number of martial arts from each of these groups 


Written by Matsuoka Satoshi Photos by Yamada Sanzo 


which are practiced as sports. 


The cooperation of the following organizations is gratefully acknowledged: International Budo University; Kashimashin-ryu Budo Federation at the University of Tsukuba; 
Shintomuso-ryu Jojutsu Kobukan Dojo; The World Federation of Japanese Kempo (http://kohbukaikan.com ); Bujutsu Keiko Kenkyukai Shoseikan. 

* Statistics provided by martial art groups give the impression that about 8,000,000 People in Japan (around 6% of the country’s total population) practice one of the martial arts 
(ancient bujutsu techniques and present-day budo) described below. But many people study more than one martial art, so we can assume that only about 3 or 4% of all Japanese 


Present-day Budo 


practice a martial art. 


© Kendo 


Kendo is a competitive sport. Players 
strike at certain point areas of their 
Opponent, using a bamboo “sword” 
(shinai) which is, at most. 118 cm 
long. Four types of protective equip- 
ment are used—a men (mask), a do 
(chest protector), two kote (hand and 
lower arm guards), and a tare (waist 
Protector). Like European fencing, 
the ancient art of Japanese swords- 
manship lives on as a Sport today. 
Fencers hold the foil in one hand, 
while in kendo the shinai is general- 
ly held in both hands. Kendo is as 


© Judo 


In 1882, judo was adapted by Kano 
Jigoro from the ancient art of 
Jujutsu. Judo is a form of unarmed 
combat that involves Overcoming 
one’s opponent by, for example, 
throwing, pinning or holding him, or 
locking his joints. The biggest differ- 
ence between judo and jujutsu is 
that, in jujutsu, punches, kicks and 
thrusts are permitted, while in judo 
they are prohibited as dangerous. 
Judo became an Olympic sport in 


1964, in time for the 1964 Games in 
Tokyo. About 1.5 million Japanese 
hold a dan (rank), and more than 20 
million people practice judo through- 
out the world. 


popular in Japan as judo, with about 
two million players. Like judo, it is 
taught in schools and often practiced 
“san extracurricular activity. The 
International Kendo Federation was 
established in 1970, and about eight 
million people now practice kendo 
outside Japan. 


Kendo protective equipment (from left, kote, 
do, tare and men), and bamboo shinai. 


© Shorinji Kempo 


So Michiomi studied combat tech- 
niques invented by warrior monks at 
a Chinese Zen temple, Shorin-ji, 
then developed these techniques into 
a new martial art after World War II. 
Joint techniques involving thrusts 
and kicks are used. Equipment offers 
protection during training sessions, 


0 Aikido 


Aikido was systematized by Ueshiba 
Morihei in 1922 from the daito aiki 
system of jujutsu. The object is to 
ward off an attack using the at- 
tacker’s own force. Many moves 
involve joint techniques—locking the 
opponent’s wrist, elbow or another 
joint in a reverse position, then throw- 
ing or pinning him. Such techniques 


with thrusts being traded freely. 
During competitions, players wear 
the robes of Zen monks (since prac- 
tice is considered to be part of Zen 
training), and only kata forms are 
demonstrated. About 1,300,000 Ja- 
panese and 150,000 people in other 
countries practice Shorinji Kempo. 


can be dangerous, so training sessions 
concentrate on practicing techniques 
in the prescribed order. Competitions 
are rarely held. Aikido is also popular 
among women and the elderly be- 
cause it is a defensive art that requires 
little strength. About 600,000 practice 
it in Japan, with another 1,200,000 
followers abroad. 


© Karate 


Karate has offensive and defensive 
techniques. Offensive techniques in- 
clude thrusts with the hand, fist and 
leg, as well as arm strikes and kicks. 
These are warded off with defensive 
techniques. Competitions are either a 
series of kata forms displaying dif- 
ferent techniques, or free sparring. 
Some karate schools do not practice 
kata at all. Karate began as a style of 
Chinese boxing, and developed on 
Japanese soil in Okinawa. Until the 
modern era it was practiced only in 
Okinawa, then spread throughout 
Japan after the Meiji Restoration 
(1868), and then to other countries 
after World War II. Karate has more 
than 3,000,000 followers in Japan 
and another 30 million throughout 
the world. 
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o Naginata (Halberd Wielding) 


A naginata has a long shaft with a 
curved blade at one end. It was once 
used in war, then used for self-defense 
by women in the samurai class dur- 
ing the Edo period (1603-1867), 
being considered a martial art that 
they should learn. Today, it is prac- 
ticed mainly by women. About 
55,000 people have earned a rank in 
this sport. There are two types of 
competition—in one type, contes- 


tants strike at their opponent’s point 
areas which are protected by a mask, 
gloves, and chest, waist and shin 
protectors, while ia the other a num- 
ber of kata forms are performed in 
the prescribed order. Naginata used 
in competitions are about 215 to 225 
cm long. A bamboo blade attached 
to the end is used in competitions, 
while an oak blade is used in kata 
demonstrations. 


0 Nippon Kempo 


Sawayama Muneomi took ancient 
Jujutsu techniques and systematized 
them into Nippon Kempo, in 1932. 
Jujutsu strikes (thrusts and kicks), 
throws, reverse locks and_ holds 
would be dangerous without protec- 
tive equipment. But with equipment 
like a mask, chest protector, gloves 
and thigh protector, “opponents” can 
get into the action during practice 
sessions. Because it is the most com- 


bative of all modern Japanese mar- 
tial arts, Nippon Kempo is used to 
train members of Japan’s police and 
Self-Defense Forces in the art of 
unarmed combat. Some experts have 
become world champions in boxing 
and kick boxing. Nippon Kempo has 
about 500,000 followers. Outside 
Japan it is known as “Japanese mar- 
tial arts.” 


© Kyudo 
(Archery) 


Seen in competitions as early as the 
(1192-1333), 
kyudo, or Japanese archery, was Ja- 


Kamakura period 
pan’s first martial art to develop into 
a sport, although the rules were dif- 
ferent in those days. After the 
introduction of guns, military men 
lost interest in the bow and arrow, 
but archery remained a skill to be 
acquired by samurai. It gradually de- 
veloped into a competitive sport. 
The bamboo bow used today is 
around 215 to 230 cm long. Fea- 
thered arrows are shot at a target 
either 28 or 50 to 90 meters away, 
and scores are taken. Body posture is 
important, and archers blend their 
movements—whether standing, sit- 
ting, or positioning the bow—into a 
fluid motion. About 150,000 people 
in Japan hold a kyudo rank. 


Ancient Bujutsu 


© Battojutsu (Sword Drawing) 


(Practitioners: 10 to 20 thousand) 


Also called iaijutsu. One common 
kenjutsu movement was to draw the 
sword out of its scabbard at lightning 
speed and swing it in a cutting 
motion. This technique was prac- 
ticed by a number of schools, like 
the Hayashizaki Muso-ryu, which 
developed in the period of civil 
strife. Such schools still exist, and 


kenjutsu schools also practice this 
type of sword drawing. In practices 
today, a real sword is used to cut a 
bundle of straw or a piece of bam- 
boo into exact halves, or the sword 
is manipulated in a series of fluid 
motions. It is said that experts can 
split an iron helmet in two. 


® Jojutsu (The Cane) 


(Practitioners: 30,000) 


The round cane is made of white 
oak, and is about 128 cm long. It is 
used for thrusts, like a spear, for side 
sweeps against legs, like a naginata, 
and for strikes, like a sword. It 
developed during the Edo period as 
a way to ward off an opponent 
armed with a sword or other 
weapon, without fatally wounding 


sore eweresire 


him. The Shindomuso-ryu school 
that still exists in Fukuoka Prefecture 
is well known, and has the most fol- 
lowers by far. Jojutsu is the most 
popular of all ancient bujutsu. The 
police have adopted the Shindomuso- 
ryu style of cane wielding, with 
some modifications. 


® Kenjutsu 
(Swordsmanship) 


(Practitioners: 10 
to 20 thousand) 


Kenjutsu, or Japanese swordsman- 
ship, began about 1,200 years ago 
with the advent of the warrior class. 
During the Edo period there were 
more than 300 kenjutsu styles. One 
style, the Kashimashin-ryu, has 
almost 1,000 followers today, and is 
also. practiced in dojo overseas. 
Many styles have disappeared. The 
law in Japan prohibits possession of 
a Japanese sword as a weapon, so 
oak or bamboo swords about one 
meter long are used for practice. 
Some bamboo swords are covered 
with leather. 
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© Sojutsu (Spearmanship) 


(Practitioners: Less than 1,000) 


The spear was the main weapon used 
in battle in Japan until guns became 
common in the latter part of the peri- 
od of civil strife. The spear is used in 
thrusts, strikes and side sweeps. Like 
kenjutsu, spearmanship was an art 
that samurai were expected to learn. 
Sojutsu still exists in such styles as 
Hozoin-ryu, Saburi-ryu, Kashimashin- 
ryu and Katorishindo-ryu. The type 
of spear depends on the school—that 


of the Kashimashin-ryu is an imita- 
tion spear made of white oak about 
225 cm long, with a cloth tip. 


® Bojutsu (The Staff) 


(Practitioners: Several thousand) 


Staves, some oak, some fitted with 
iron or entirely of iron, were used as 
weapons in Japan as early as about 
1150. During the Edo period, samu- 
rai serving as castle guards and town 
police used oak staves that were 
about 180 cm long. Staves were also 
used by farmers to protect them- 
selves. Bojutsu is practiced by a 
number of schools today, but is not 


as popular as jojutsu, which uses a 
somewhat similar implement. 


© Jujutsu 
(Unarmed Combat) 


(Practitioners: 10 to 
20 thousand) 


Also called taijutsu, koppojutsu, and 


yawara. Offensive yet unarmed com- 
bat is performed using only one’s 
body. A number of offensive tech- 
niques are used, particularly limb 
maneuvers (for example, _ strikes, 
thrusts and kicks), throws, holds, 
joint twists and pinning. Defensive 
techniques against an armed oppo- 
nent are also practiced. During the 
Edo period, jujutsu was practiced by 
armed samurai and by other classes 
who were not permitted to bear arms. 
After the Meiji Restoration jujutsu 
evolved into judo, aikido, Nippon 
Kempo and other martial arts, then 
almost disappeared. But it is still kept 
alive by some schools practicing 
ancient bujutsu. 
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Wooden kusarigama used for practice. 


© Kusarigamajutsu (the Chained Sickle) 


The kusarigama (chained sickle) is a 
unique Japanese weapon that has its 
roots in agriculture. The shape differs 
according to school. The most com- 
mon one is a double-edged sickle 
with a 2- or 5-meter long chain 
attached to the handle. The other end 
of the chain has a weight that can be 
swung at an opponent to immobilize 


him or entangle his sword. The sickle 
blade has an offensive role. Today an 
implement shaped like the kusariga- 
ma is used to practice traditional kata 
forms. Except for a few enthusiasts 
from other disciplines, like kenjutsu, 
jujutsu and jojutsu, the chained sickle 
attracts little interest. 


Body Movements Unique to Martial Arts 


Interview with Kono Yoshinori, martial arts scholar 


In essence, Japanese traditional 
clothes are simply rectangles of cloth 
sewn together, then wrapped around 
the body and held in place with cords 
and an obi belt. To prevent these 
clothes from becoming loose, people 
avoided excessive body movements. 
This avoidance of excessive motions 
became the basis for movements 
practiced in Japanese martial arts. It 
also explains why Japanese people 
did not move their arms much when 
they walked, many years ago. 

In modern sports and wrestling, the 
body twists and weaves about with 
considerable force, with one part of 
the body, perhaps the feet, waist, or 
shoulders, being used as a kind of ful- 
crum that remains stable. In Japanese 
martial arts the body moves quite dif- 
ferently, somewhat like a school of 
fish when it suddenly swerves and 
changes direction. A martial artist 
moves his hands, arms, back, hips, 


legs, indeed every part of his body, in 
a single split-second motion. 

It is this fluid motion that lets us 
knock over someone who is bigger 
and stronger, before he can take 
advantage of his superior strength. 

When we are standing, every mo- 
tion we make has the ultimate object 
of keeping us erect on two legs. So if 
you can move in a direction that is 
difficult to predict, and if your action 
is faster than your opponent’s reac- 
tion, you can overpower him, even 
though you lack physical strength. In 
order to master this kind of agility, 
we practice Japanese fencing (ken- 
jutsu), swordsmanship (battojutsu), 
unarmed combat (faijutsu), short staff 
manipulation (jojutsu), dagger throw- 
ing (shurikenjutsu), and other martial 
arts. Interestingly, these ancient move- 
ments are being studied today by 
people who want to excel at modern 
sports like basketball and rugby. ® 


Special Feature * 


Martial Arts in Japan 


Top: A jitte and tessen (ir 
resistance against a Japane 
Bottom: Iron jitte. 


0 Jittejutsu 
(The Truncheon) 


The jitte is an iron shaft 24 to 90 cm 
long, with a bossed hook attached. 
The hook was used defensively to 


ward off a sword, and offensively to 
thrust, strike and pin an opponent. It 
was originally designed as a weapon 
for splitting open an iron helmet, and 
was carried by samurai guards when 
they made arrests. A number of 
styles, such as the /kkaku-ryu Jitte, 
still exist, but they attract few people. 


Shurikenjutsu (sharp weapon throwing) 
demonstrated by the author, a specialist in 
various types of martial art. The futobari-gata 
weapon is thrown without snapping the wrist. 
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Special Feature * 
Martial Arts in Japan 


Okinawa, Where 
Martial Artists Use 


No Weapons 


Written by Sanada Kuniko Photos by Sugawara Chiyoshi 


4 
Top: Nakamoto Masahiro (far left), owner of Bunbukan Dojo, gives 
instruction in the art of using a nunchaku. The nunchaku is basically 
two sticks joined together with a rope or chain. According to one 
theory, it developed from an implement used by horsemen. 
Bottom: Opponents facing off with a sai and a kai. A kai is an oar 
transformed into a weapon, while a sa/is a weapon resembling a jitte 
(short metal truncheon). Both were used during the time of the 
Ryukyu Kingdom for policing and arresting criminals. 


Okinawa Prefecture lies in the southernmost part of the 
Japanese archipelago. The climate is subtropical, and the 
many islands are surrounded by coral reefs under a beauti- 
ful sea. Karate began here, then later spread worldwide, 
gaining a following of about 30 million enthusiasts today. 

Okinawa was called Ryukyu in ancient times. It became 
an independent kingdom at the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, and prospered through trade with Japan, China and 
other neighboring countries. Trade and communication 
with eastern Asia stimulated the development of a number 
of martial arts in Okinawa. 

Martial arts evolved in a unique way on the islands 
because of unusual historical developments over a period 
of 400 years. For centuries the islanders were not permitted 
to own weapons, so they defended themselves with karate 
techniques using only their bodies, or with ancient martial 
skills using ordinary tools as weapons. 

When the kingdom was reunified in the second half of 
the 15th century, the king seized the weapons of the 
regional chieftains and their followers, to prevent any 
chance of rebellion. Then, at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Shimazu family of Satsuma (present-day 
Kagoshima Prefecture) conquered Ryukyu. The kingdom 
continued to exist, but all Ryukyu islanders were forbidden 
to bear arms. 

Yet over the centuries, karate and ancient tool-weapon 
martial arts were secretly passed down from teacher to dis- 
ciple. Okinawa later became a prefecture of Japan in 1879. 
Before long, karate was being taught in Okinawa schools 
and practiced by many islanders. Karate spread to other 
parts of Japan in 1920, then around the world. In Okinawa 
today, all senior high schools and some junior highs have 
karate on the physical education curriculum. Okinawa has 
more than 250 karate dojo (gymnasiums) teaching a num- 
ber of different styles. About one in three Okinawa males 
has tried his hand at karate. 

We visited a gymnasium called Bunbukan, where about 
30 people were practicing ancient tool-weapon martial 
techniques. On the walls we saw traditional arms like 
staves, sai, nunchaku, tonfa and kai. Some of the weapons 


Far left: The State Hall at Shuri 
E Castle. The castle was the royal 
§ palace during the time of the 
Ryukyu Kingdom. 

Left: This cobbled walkway 
brings back the days of the 
Ryukyu Kingdom. 


used in ancient martial techniques have their origin in 
China and Southeast Asia, but many were developed by 
the Okinawans themselves from ordinary implements and 
tools, since they were not allowed to carry arms. 

The head of the dojo, Nakamoto Masahiro, says that 
karate and ancient tool-weapon techniques are closely 
related to each other. “For centuries, karate students in 
Okinawa were expected to study ancient armed techniques, 
too. We can say that a weapon in the hand is an extension 
of the hand, not separate from it. The empty hand is at the 
heart of karate, but you can gain a true understanding of 
karate by learning how to use long and short tool-weapons 
in your hands.” 

Later, we visited a karate dojo called Jundokan. A num- 
ber of people were practicing on their own in the large 
gymnasium, learning the techniques of the goju-ryu karate 
school. At this dojo, teachers and advanced students show 
learners how to perform certain moves, whenever they 
need guidance. Members can practice almost anytime, as 
the dojo is open from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. every day. 

The head of this dojo, Miyazato Eiichi, says that karate 
students gain most by learning the kata (forms embodying 
defensive and offensive techniques, which ideally flow into 
one another). Miyazato is concerned about the way some 
karate enthusiasts only want to compete and win. “If you 
concentrate on kata you will keep practicing karate 
throughout your life. The ultimate purpose of karate is to 
defend yourself—if you think only in terms of winning and 
losing, your traditional kata forms will be wrong.” 

The lure of Okinawa, where karate started, keeps people 
coming to this dojo from abroad. We watched Miyazato 
teaching a young Canadian who was obviously keen on 
learning traditional karate. 

Karate and other ancient martial techniques were devel- 
oped by peace-loving Okinawans who are proud of their 
martial arts. Okinawans today hope that, as karate becomes 
a sport that attracts even greater interest worldwide, people 
everywhere will concentrate on the true karate spirit and 
follow traditional Okinawan techniques. ® 


= ———s hes 
Top: The owner of Jundokan Dojo, Miyazato Eiichi (left), faces off with 
Chinen Shinzo. 

Center: The Jundokan Dojo. The small altar in the middle honors the 
memory of a revered martial artist. The bronze statue is of Miyagi 
Chojun, the founder of the Goju-ryu school of karate. 

Bottom: Training in the use of weapons made from ordinary objects 
like a mallet, bottle or lock. To acquire this art, you must not only 
practice the kata forms, but also develop your physique and muscular 
strength, without which the kata cannot be performed properly. 
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Special Feature * 


Martial Arts in Japan 


Martial Arts as an Industry 


Written by Sakagami Yasuko Photos by Kato Yoshiaki 


LL 


A sword fighter makes 40 to 50 different 
moves during a 30-second filmed segment. 
Every movement must flow naturally into 
the next. 


Teaching Sword 
Fighting to 
Movie Actors 


Takase Masatsugu, owner 
of Takase Dojo 


The actors who appear in samurai 
movies and TV dramas must learn 
how to make their sword-fighting 
look real. Takase Masatsugu has 
taught combat stunts for 20 years. “A 
sword-fight instructor has to know 
how to create a good ‘show.’ It’s im- 
portant for both sides—the men 
doing the slashing and the others get- 
ting mauled—to move in such a way 
that the action flows naturally from 
one moment to the next.” 

At Takase’s gymnasium, called 
Takase Dojo, the 20 gym members 
work with trainees who come every 
day to practice ferocious techniques 
hour after hour. 

“Sword fighting in movies incorpo- 
rates techniques from kendo, aikido 
and other martial arts. It is the dra- 
matic side of martial arts that is at the 
heart of our battle scenes.” 

Actors never improvise during a 
staged sword fight—every move is 
carefully planned in advance. It is up 
to the instructor to show how to make 
everything look real and exciting. 


S 


The Gracie Japan Jiu-Jitsu Academy Dojo in Tokyo’s Setagaya Ward attracts about 300 trainees 


from all over the world. 


Jujutsu Evolves Abroad, then Returns to Japan 


Gracie Japan Jiu-Jitsu Academy 


Watanabe Takamasa 


In the 1920s, a jujutsu expert named 
Maeda Mitsuyo emigrated to Brazil, 
where he taught his unarmed com- 
bat methods. Influenced by his 
teachings, the Gracie family devel- 
oped its own grappling and combat 
techniques, which they called Gracie 
Jiu-Jitsu. After 1990 these tech- 
niques made their way back to 
Japan, where they are gaining a 
growing number of enthusiasts. 
Watanabe Takamasa told us that 
judo developed into a sport, while 
Gracie Jiu-Jitsu is for self-defense. 
“That is why many of our moves are 
performed in a prone position, or 
when grappling. One feature of 
Gracie Jiu-Jitsu is that someone with 
good technique can win over an op- 
ponent, no matter what his size.” 
Because this type of jujutsu has an 
even greater variety of techniques 
than judo, it is called the world’s most 


powerful grappling art. It is interesting 
to see how a martial art from Japan 
developed in Brazil, then came home 
again to attract more followers. 


A scene from Siar Wars Episode |. 
Tne American film industry often 
uses sword-fighting techniques 
which are basedon moves ~ 


ceveloped by Japanese martial 
anisis. © Lucasfilm Ltd. & TM. All i 
Rights Reserved. = 


Tetsukawa Eiichi at work. Customers want their kendo equipment to fit well and last for years. 
Bottom: Some of Tokyo Seibudo’s products displayed at its store. 


Making Kendo 
Equipment by Hand 


Tetsukawa Eiichi, expert 
craftsman at Tokyo Seibudo 


If you practice kendo, you will need 
more protective equipment than for 
any other martial art. When kendo 
equipment was first developed by 
professional craftsmen at the begin- 
ning of the Meiji period (1868-1912), 
everything was made by hand. After 
World War II, companies increasing- 
ly depended on machines. Now Japan 
imports many finished kendo prod- 
ucts from the Philippines, China and 
elsewhere. In Japan, fewer than a 
hundred craftsmen are still able to 
perform every step of the manufactur- 
ing process. 

We visited Tokyo Seibudo, a com- 
pany that makes kendo protective 
equipment by hand, to each customer 
specifications. One man there, Tetsu- 
kawa Eiichi, was making a men 


(protective mask). He has 25 years of 
experience. “It takes at least 15 years 
before you can get really good in this 
field. Learning how to make a men 
takes an especially long time.” 


A set of equipment includes a men, 
two kote (hand and lower arm guards), 
a do (chest protector) and a tare (waist 
protector). Even if everybody in the 
company combines their efforts, it 
takes at least one year to make a com- 
plete set. Of course, a custom-made 
set (costing from 1.5 to 2 million yen) 
fits a lot better than a store-bought one 
(which averages about 0.3 million 
yen). Much depends on the skill and 
patience of a true craftsman. 


Top: The university campus in Katsuura, Chiba 
Prefecture has about 146,000 square meters 
of space for students to practice their skills. 
Center & bottom: The material taught in this 
class is part of the martial arts curriculum. 
Almost all of the students have a dan (i.e., 
they have achieved a relatively high level 

of proficiency). 


International Budo 
University 


International Budo University was 
founded in Katsuura, Chiba Pre- 
fecture in 1984, to give people an 
international perspective based on the 
martial art spirit. The university offers 
courses in two disciplines, physical 
education and martial arts. The four- 
year undergraduate and _ two-year 
graduate programs have a total of 
about 2,000 students. In 1997 there 
were 142 foreign students from Bra- 
zil, Portugal, the U.S. and other parts 
of the world. 

In the martial arts curriculum, stu- 
dents learn athletics, sports physiology 
and martial art theory, and receive 
practical training in judo, kendo, 
kyudo (Japanese archery) and other 
martial arts. Theory and practice are 
combined to foster skills in both acad- 
emic and sporting fields. In this sense, 
the university is unique in Japan. ® 
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It Started 
in Japan 


& 
The 
Gastrocamera 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
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Top: Uji Tatsuro (center) and Imai Mitsunosuke (far left) providing medical 
treatment on October 20, 1950 at a hospital attached to the University of 


tal h Tokyo's Faculty of Medicine. The gastrocamera’s light lets doctors see 


inside a patient’s stomach. 
Left: Gastrocamera. (Photo: Akagi Koichi) 


Two Men Who Found a Way 
To Peer into the Stomach 


The endoscope is a slender instrument 
used to make accurate observations 
deep inside a patient, without making an 
incision. Modern medicine would hard- 
ly be modern without it. Today, 
surgeons attach forceps and other instru- 
ments to the head of the endoscope to 
perform delicate operations. 

The first endoscope was the gastro- 
camera, which takes pictures inside the 
stomach. The gastrocamera was devel- 
oped in Japan in the early part of the 
1950s, soon after World War II. Dr. Uji 
Tatsuro, who was working at a hospital 
affiliated with the University of Tokyo’s 
Faculty of Medicine. realized that if he 
could take pictures inside the stomach he 
could diagnose stomach disorders more 
accurately. This 31-year old doctor had a 
revolutionary idea—to insert a minuscule 
camera through the mouth into the stom- 
ach, take some pictures, remove the 
camera and develop the film. He was 
assisted by Imai Mitsunosuke, another 
doctor at the same hospital. Imai, aged 
24 at the time, had been interested in 
photography since elementary school. A 
camera manufacturer, Olympus Optical 
Co., Ltd., helped in the technical devel- 
opment of the gastrocamera. 

The inside of the stomach is pitch 
dark. So, instead of a shutter, they de- 


cided to use a momentary flash of light 
to illuminate one area and register an 
image on the film. Their theory was 
simple enough, but putting it into prac- 
tice involved much trial and error. The 
tube used to insert the camera was made 
of rubber, so the stomach acid made 
holes in it. The camera tended to wan- 
der about until it stuck to the stomach 
wall, unable to take pictures. The humid 
conditions inside the warm stomach 
quickly fogged up the lens. But the doc- 
tors remained open to new ideas, and 
found ways to overcome each challenge 
they faced. 

They covered the tube with plastic, a 
new material in those days. They cov- 
ered the camera with a thin rubber 
covering filled with air, to keep the 
camera away from the stomach walls. 
And to prevent the lens from fogging 
up, they covered it with oil bought at an 
optician’s shop. 

The doctors’ hard work was rewarded 
in 1952, when their invention, the 
world’s first gastrocamera, was ready to 
be placed on the market. 

In those days, when Japan had few 
resources, it was the inspiration and 
zeal of these men that led to a discov- 
ery that has made the world a better 
place today. ® 
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‘Massage Kit 


Demonstrating how to use the massage devices pictured on the previous page. Left: Applying pressure to the 
back with the rollers. Upper right: When you pull down on the handle, the round point at the other end presses 
against a critical pressure point. Lower right: Tapping a stiff part of the body. ’ 


to Better Health ( 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 


Photos by Ito Chiharu 


If you stay in the same position for a long time, you 
may feel pain or stiffness where your muscles were 
tense or where your body was in contact with 
something. This discomfort, the result of reduced 


blood circulation, is called kori in Japanese. Stuff 


shoulders, a common complaint in Japan, can be 
caused by a number of factors, including long hours 
in the office, insufficient exercise, and stress. The 
stiffness may spread to the neck and back, cause 


headaches, and even make it extremely difficult to 


raise one’s arms. } 
With so many aches and pains that can be 
_ relieved through massage, it’s natural that massage 
devices keep appearing on the market. This set is 
Just one of many. It doesn’t need an electric current 


or batteries, it’s cheap, and it lets you stimulate your 
pressure points by yourself, easily. No wonder it’s 


“so popular! 

According to traditional Chinese medical prac- 
tices, when certain parts of the body (called tsubo in 
Japanese) are subjected to pressure stimulation, the 


pressure has a direct effect on a different part of the 
body or a specific organ. Pushing on these pressure 
points is said to relieve a wide range of symptoms. 


This is part of the theory behind acupuncture and | 


massage therapy, both of which are now practiced 
around the world. With these gadgets, you'll find it 
easy to stimulate your body’s pressure pee when- 
ever you want. 

The set has a number of pieces, each with a 
unique shape for a different purpose. The rollers 
have small bumps, ideal for rubbing the entire back. 
Or you can use other pieces to apply pressure to one 
spot, or to pound it. This pressure treatment is said 


to be an integral part of Chinese medical theory. - 
‘Roll a ball around on your palm, and the points on 
it stimulate the palm’s tsuwbo. This is supposed to. 


have a positive effect on the entire body. 


With more and more computer users suffering” 


from stiff shoulders. it looks like this type of pro- 
duct will remain popular for years to come. @ 


Press, Rub and Pound Yourself 
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Seeing Japan 
through Comics 
2 


Tezuka’s works, which run 
to 400 volumes in one 
published collection, are 
readily available at many 
Japanese bookstores. 


Tezuka Osamu, a Pioneer 
in the World of Comics 


Written by Yonezawa Yoshihiro 


Comics with a powerful story line have become the 
norm in Japan’s manga world, and it was Tezuka 
Osamu who started this trend. Tezuka’s first comic 
strips appeared soon after World War II. Always a 
leader in his field, he mastered a wide variety of 
cartoon genres and left us many masterpieces when he 
died in 1989. His Astro Boy (Tetsuwan Atomu) is a 
lovable little robot in a future world. As an animated 
film, Astro Boy made waves in many countries. Other 
Tezuka manga that became global hits are Janguru 
Taitei (Kimba, the White Lion), the saga of a lion who 
becomes the king of the African jungle, and Ribon no 
Kishi (Princess Knight), the story of a princess in what 
looks like medieval Europe. 

Tezuka took a genre that presented whimsical 
fairy tales for children, and turned it into a medium 
that can be as powerfully expressive as novels and 
films. He even made manga versions of literary 
classics like Goethe's Faust and Dostoevsky’s 
Crime and Punishment. 

Through his cartoon sagas, we come in contact with 
a tremendous variety of characters that interact with 
each other in quite complicated ways. These works 
now form part of the cultural background of many 
children. Kids love, for example, the science-fiction 
heroes and heroines in Big X and Magma Taishi, and 
shudder at the phantoms and monsters in Vampire, 
Dororo and other fantasies. 


Not all of his works are simply for entertainment— 
he also wrote masterpieces like Buddha, about the life 
of Buddha, Adolf ni Tsugu, which looks at the enigma 
that was Hitler, and Hi no Tori (Phoenix), which 
examines the mysteries of life in a universe that had a 
beginning and will have an end. Tezuka used the 
knowledge he gained at university (he had a Ph.D. in 
medicine) to weave a story of an outlaw doctor called 
Black Jack. The story—or drama—probes deep into 
the human condition, and will always remain a classic. 

Tezuka’s works are more than just fun-to-read, 
fanciful stories. They deal with themes that would 
attract the attention of any adult and scholar—the 
sacredness of life, the stupidity of war, the future of the 
human race. He has influenced, sometimes to a great 
extent, much of the genre known as Japanese manga. 

I believe that anyone who wants to learn about 
Japanese manga should start by studying Tezuka 
Osamu. He left us a wealth of stories with themes that 
have meaning for people everywhere. His earnest 
desire for peace is evident throughout. 

Today, Tezuka Osamu’s many fans revere him as 
the father of Japanese manga. Almost all of his works 
are available in Tezuka Osamu Manga Zenshu, 
published by Kodansha, Ltd. ® 
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Working for Fair Trade 
on a Global Scale 


Safia Minney 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Akagi Koichi 


10 


The Fair Trade Company in Jiyugaoka, 
Meguro, Tokyo is jam-packed with 
handmade items from Latin America, 
Asia and Africa, 15 countries in all. 

Safia Minney (35) founded the com- 
pany. “We import and sell food products 
and handicrafts made by underprivileged 
people in developing countries, to help 
them become economically indepen- 
dent.” Behind Safia’s bright smile is a 
woman who is serious about finding 
ways to combat environmental problems 
and world poverty. 

Safia was born in London, England. 
After finishing high school, she joined a 
publisher of advertising material. She 
worked in the marketing department, 
but quit when she was 22. “I kept 
asking myself, why am I doing this kind 
of work?” So she took off on her own 
for a three-month trip in Asia. 

“T met all kinds of people during my 
travels, and began to really understand 
the true meaning of poverty. I returned 
to England and started working with a 
non-governmental organization (NGO) 
right away, but I found that their ap- 
proach was based only on a western 
view of things. I wanted to see things 
from an Asian perspective.” 


By coincidence, the bank where her 
husband worked posted him to an Asian 
country—Japan. After they arrived in 
1990, Safia began studying Japanese 
while working part time at a publishing 
house. Later, she and some Japanese 
friends founded Global Village, an NGO 
that promotes intemational cooperation. 

v€ Organization continued to grow year 
by year, and now distributes products 
through its own shops and about 400 


than just importers. 
We ask artisans to make things from 
itiful in their own 
mal methods. 


We offer technical support to help 


materials that a 


countries, using 


them, for example, develop manu- 
facturing processes that don’t use 
bleaches or chemicals, and we give 
them advice on the type of design 
Japanese consumers want. When we 
place an order, we pay half of the pur- 
chase price up front, to give our 
producers a source of stable income.” 
Sales are growing, and there are now 
17 people working exclusively for 
Global Village. Almost all are Japanese. 
“Japanese people are considerate and 
shy. In other countries, when a dis- 


Safia Minney talking with villagers in Swallows, Bangladesh. 


The Fair Trade Company also runs a mail-order 
business. To obtain a catalog, dial 03-3705-0233. 


cussion turns to something controversial, 
like pollution, people get quite vocal 
when they disagree with you. But in 
Japan. people listen objectively and try 
to understand the other person’s point of 
view. Maybe that’s because they are 
brought up with a strong respect for 
team spirit.” 

Safia and her husband have two 
children, aged 3 and 6. Their home also 
serves as the company office, so the 
house is a hive of activity, from packing 
box lunches in the early morning to 
talking with overseas clients late at 
night. When freed from household and 
company duties, Safia likes to study the 
tea ceremony. “Tea rituals are a way to 
express one’s appreciation of the natural 
world. I'd practice it a lot more if I 
wasn't so busy.” 

I asked Safia how she hopes the 
world will develop in the future. “I 
believe that the principles of fair trade 
should be fully adopted by every market 
in the world. When that day comes, 
people everywhere will be happy.” ® 


Small, but 
the Best in 
the World 


Many of Japan’s large corporations are known 
throughout the world, but there are also small ones 
actively promoting their own ideas and skills in the 
global marketplace. Let’s look at some of the world’s 
most advanced companies, whose existence is 
unknown even to most Japanese. 


See eee High-tech Dinosaur Robots in 


World-class Museums 


KOKORO COMPANY, LTD. 
Photos by Takano Akira 


Some Japanese high-tech products are made more for 
enjoyment than for anything else. This point is ably de- 
monstrated by a robot manufacturer called Kokoro, located 
in Akiruno, Tokyo. The company’s most popular items are 
its dinosaur robots. You can see 250 of them in the 
Dinosaur Hall at UNESCO Village in Saitama Prefecture. 
Others are on permanent display at the British Museum 
and at special exhibitions in a number of museums in the 
United States. If a client wants to place a special order, 
prices start at ¥10 million for a small one, while the 22- 
meter-long Apatosaurus costs ¥80 million. Or you could 
rent one—the Tyrannosaurus in the center of the photo 
goes for ¥50,000 a day. 

Kokoro president Sakai Giko says that people everywhere 
are fascinated by dinosaurs. “About 500 of our dinosaurs do 
their stuff in the United States, Europe and other parts of the 
world.” The global popularity of Kokoro’s dinosaurs is due 
to their startlingly lifelike appearance and motion. They 


Triceratops, two popular dinosaurs made by his Vhen he 
makes the dinosaurs move, they seem so real it’s ng 


look just like the real thing. Or at least we can assume so, 
since no one has ever seen one! 

Kokoro has perfected the art of making mechanical 
movement look natural. The company takes its name from 
the Japanese word kokoro meaning “heart” or “spirit,” 
because it gives feelings and life to inorganic things. 


eS : : 
Urethane is used to mold the shape of each dinosaur. The covering is 
made of silicon, to give it a hard surface. 


Mr. Okano standing at 
the company factory adjacent 
to his home. He is often on 

me the job until late at night. 

“| love my business. It’s my 
wife, with her strong will and 

ig business acumen, who makes 
it all possible.” 

Top: This old paper describes 
how to make lighter fluid 
containers. 


This Maker Attracted 
Worldwide Attention 


with a Battery Case 


OKANO INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Photos by Sugawara Chiyoshi 


Okano Masayuki, president of Okano Industrial Corpo- 
ration, smiles when he talks about his company’s 
philosophy. “We only take on jobs we want to do. I enjoy 
the challenges that others are afraid to accept. And we keep 
the company small, in order to adapt more easily to 
change.” Situated in Tokyo’s Sumida Ward, the company 
employs only five people and seems like just another local 
workshop. Yet it is an international leader in deep drawing 
technology, boasting performance and reliability levels 
among the best in the world. 

Deep drawing involves the application of pressure to 
produce desired shapes from sheets of stainless steel, 
without cutting or welding. The technology was introduced 
8 years ago for the manufacture of lithium ion battery cases 
for cellular phones, which require considerable precision at 
small dimensions. At the time, Okano was able to produce 
the cases because it was the only company in the world 
that could make the required machine tools. 

“The modern battery case’s roots go back to this,” says 
Mr. Okano, holding up a 30-year old paper that describes 
how to make lighter fluid containers. With the advent of 
disposable lighters, manufacturers stopped producing ex- 
pensive metal lighters. Other companies abandoned the 
technology, but Mr. Okano thought it would come in 
handy again one day. 

As it has done with its innovative battery case, Okano 
develops new products and the manufacturing process 
needed to mass-produce them, then sells the rights and 
moves on to developing something else. This small com- 
pany stands on an equal footing with major manufacturers, 
which keep asking it to develop something new. 
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Top: New Cymbidium orchid species: Anmitsu Hime (left rear); Marie Laurencin 
(right rear); Sailor Moon (left front); Roman Holiday (right front). 
Bottom: Flask culture room for orchid propagation. (Photo Credits: Kawano Mericlone) 


The company even markets wine 
and tea that contains plant 
material from its Marie Laurencin 
variety of orchid. Mr. Kawano, the 
company president, says that he 
hopes to bring more people in 
contact with the beauty and 
wonder of orchids. 

(Photo: Sugawara Chiyoshi) 


New Orchid Varieties 
KAWANO MERICLONE CO., LTD. 


Kawano Mericlone in Tokushima Prefecture produces 
seeds and seedlings of the Cymbidium species of orchid. 
The company is the world’s largest grower, with annual 
production of three million seedlings and sales of ¥1.4 
billion. This type of orchid used to be too expensive for 
most consumers because they could not be produced in 
large numbers, but the company has been successful in 
using biotechnology to mass-produce them. “‘Mericlone” 
means a seedling cultivated and propagated in a sterile 
environment from tissue obtained through the division of 
cells. A single tissue sample can produce tens of thou- 
sands of seedlings over a period of about two years. 

It takes 10 years and a huge investment to develop a 
new variety. Even then, a new type of flower will succeed 
on the market only once every few years. The develop- 
ment of new varieties is extremely difficult, a point amply 
illustrated by the decision of one major company to 
withdraw from the industry after making major invest- 
ments in personnel and money. Kawano Mericlone, 
meanwhile, has enjoyed a string of successes, starting 
with its immensely popular Anmitsu Hime variety in 
1986, and continuing with its Princess Masako and Marie 
Laurencin varieties. In the orchid industry, their record is 
truly astounding. 

“People often ask me the secret of our success,” says 
company president, Mr. Kawano. “It’s very simple—we 
love orchids more than anyone else in the world.” He 
says his company intends to promote the beauty and 
natural appeal of the orchid well into the 21st century. 
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Mr. Sawamura with some of his company’s solder. The KR-19 solder is in 
his left hand. His right hand holds a solder cream used in the 
manufacture of cellular phones and other modern products. 


High-performance Solder for 


the Space Shuttle 


NIHON ALMIT CO., LTD. 
Photo by Takano Akira 


Everyone probably remembers how space shuttle launches 
were frequently delayed. More often than not the problem 
was caused by poor soldering in an electrical circuit. Solder 
generally contains chlorine to improve adhesion—the 
higher the chlorine content, the better the bonding strength. 
However, chlorine reacts with moisture in air to form 
hydrochloric acid, which corrodes the circuit and, in the 
case of the shuttle, caused delays. The answer was to find a 
chlorine-free solder. In 1976, Nihon Almit, a company 
based in Tokyo’s Nakano Ward, developed one which it 
called KR-19. 

“Our solder costs five or six times more than that of other 
companies, but we almost never find a defect in it, during 
manufacturing or after delivery. So in effect, our solder is 
cheaper than that of our competitors,’ says Sawamura 
Tsuneo, the company president, with obvious pride. 

Nihon Almit is keen to sell its products abroad. For 
instance, Mr. Sawamura once sent his salesman to the 
airplane manufacturer, Lockheed. after he happened to see 
a newspaper article describing the solder problem. 
Lockheed, though surprised at this unsolicited approach 
from a tiny manufacturer in Japan, tested the samples and 
agreed to use the product 10 days later, showing that 
advanced electronic companies of the day required high- 
performance solder. The solder attracted considerable 
attention, and found its way onto NASA’s space shuttle 
Columbia in 1982. 

Nihon Almit prides itself on selling only the highest 
quality products, regardless of the time and investment it 
takes to develop them. About 50 of the 150 employees are 
researchers, and research costs account for 15% of the 
company’s annual sales of ¥3 billion. The company con- 
tinues to invest considerable resources into rigorous quality 
control and new product development. 


Top: Japan Cash Machine’s 
device can detect counterfeit 
American bills. 

Right: ROM crammed with data on 
bills forged in the past. After data on 
new forgeries is added, the updated 
ROM is inserted and the machine is 
ready for action. 


Counterfeit Dollar Bill 


Detectors Used Worldwide 
JAPAN CASH MACHINE CO., LTD. 


Photos by Miyamoto Susumu 


About 80% of all counterfeit bills that come to light 
worldwide are American “dollars.” One of the most potent 
weapons against them is a detector manufactured by Japan 
Cash Machine Co., Ltd. in Osaka. 

Counterfeit bills can be made through a bleaching or cut- 
and-match process, they can be photocopied, or they can 
be printed on a planographic press. Some “‘super-notes” are 
so well done they are extremely difficult to detect. But the 
company’s machines can tell even these from the real 
thing. It has more than 90% market share in Japan and 
about 65% of the market in over 50 countries. In the 
United States, 93% of the bill readers installed in gaming 
machines and other casino gambling devices are made by 
Japan Cash Machine. Why does this small company have 
such an overwhelming share? 

Kumano Seiji, head of the company’s Second Sales 
Division, reveals why they are so far ahead of the com- 
petition. “Our machines use special ultraviolet, infrared and 
magnetic sensors. To detect a fake American bill, you need 
to be able to compare the data on each suspect bill not only 
with data on a real bill but also with data on bills forged in 
the past. We have already amassed a vast quantity of data. 
We keep inputting the latest information from financial 
institutions in countries where our machines are used, so 
the machines can detect new types of counterfeit bills very 
rapidly. This is one of our company’s strong points.” @ 
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Almost any ingredient makes delicious tempura. Shrimp is one 
of the most popular. The photo shows shrimp, fresh 
asparagus, thin onion slices, eggplant and avocado. 


Bon Appetit! 
Japanese Culture 
in the Kitchen 


10 
Written by Kishi Asako, culinary critic 
Photos by Ito Chiharu 


To make tempura, dip sliced seafood and vegetables in a 
flour batter, then deep-fry. Tempura is a well known deep- 
fried food in Japan, and is ranked throughout the world as 
a typical Japanese dish, on a par with sushi and suki-yaki. 

It is believed that the art of deep-frying came to Japan 
from China in the 7th or 8th century. Cooking oil was 
very expensive in those days, so Buddhist temples were 
about the only places serving deep-fried food. Some of 
these delicacies were deep-fried sweet cakes. It was only 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, after European culture 
was introduced to Japan, that vegetable oil, so important 
for deep frying, was produced in Japan in large quan- 
tities. Tempura soon became popular throughout the 
country, bringing a new culinary sensation that sprang 
partly from European and Chinese cuisine. 

Why do we say “tempura?” Some people say the word 
comes from templo, Spanish for “temple.” This might be 
because deep-fried food became very popular during 
those exciting times when different elements of Euro- 
pean culture entered Japan. 

Tempura became a popular item in Edo (present-day 
Tokyo), as urban culture grew after the city became 
Japan’s political capital in the 17th century. Edo lay 
close to seas which teemed with sea eels and fish like 
kisu, haze and megochi. These fish are small and have 
white flesh, making them ideal tempura ingredients. 
Tokyo still has many restaurants specializing in tempura. 
There you can sit at a counter and eat tasty morsels right 
out of the frying pan. 

Japanese cuisine uses a lot of seafood. Some people, 
especially in some other countries, are not keen on the 
“fishy” smell and taste of seafood, but they love fish 
cooked the tempura way, since the fragrances in the oil 
change the flavor. 

Tempura goes well on top of rice in a bowl, flavored 
with a thin sauce made of soup stock, soy sauce and 
mirin (sweet cooking sake). It also goes well with 
buckwheat noodles. These two dishes, called tendon and 


as prepared by Koyama 
he owner of an elite 
restaurant called Aoyagi. One of 
Japan’s best chefs, he founded the 
Heisei Academy of Cuisine. Koyama 
is active on the international 
gastronomic stage as well, giving 
lessons in Japanese cooking at top 
hotels in a number of countries, and 
at a prestigious school for French 
cuisine in Paris. 
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1 Remove the shrimp 
heads and shells. Make 
three or four shallow cuts 
along their undersides, so 
that the shrimp will not 
curl in the hot oil. Press 
them flat (see foreground 
of photo), and cut off the 
tips of their tails. 


2 Cut the lotus root into 
round slices 5 mm thick, 
and remove the peel. Cut 
the eggplants in half 
lengthwise, then slice 
crosswise into pieces 1 

- cm thick. Cut the avo- 
cado into bite-size 
pieces. Blanch the. 
asparagus, then cut into 
lengths of about 5 cm. 
Cut the onions into thin 
circular slices. ; 


3 Make the batter. Beat the eggs in a bowl, add the 
‘water and mix. Spread the flour (all purpose) on the 
surface of the water in two or three batches, mixing 
in with a few quick strokes. | 


; 


é! 


tempura-soba respectively, are often seen on lunch 
menus in Japan. 

Make sure the ingredients are really fresh. The sea- 
food should be so fresh that it could be served as raw 
sashimi. Another hint: don’t mix the batter too much. 
To keep it from getting thick or sticky, mix the water 
and flour together with just a few slicing strokes, using 
long chopsticks or some similar implement. Profes- 
sional chefs cool the water, eggs and flour in a 
refrigerator before mixing them, to prevent the batter 
from becoming sticky. 

Deep-fry in lots of oil, and make sure the pieces don’t 
stick together. Shrimp makes good tempura. White fish 


t 


_. ‘Tempura(serves 4) | 4 | 


Ingredients: 8 large shrimp, 1 lotus root about 10 cm long, 2 small eggplants. 4 pieces of fresh asparagus, . 
1 avocado, 2 small onions, 3 eggs, 150 g wheat flour, 300 cc water, and vegetable oil for deep-frying 


\ 4Heat the oilto 180°C. 
Begin with the vegetables = 
first. Coat them lightly in oft 

the batter, then deep-fry. 

: ~~ Hold the shrimp by their 

tail ends, dip them in the 

batter, then let them glide 

into the oil. 


5 The ingredients will cook near the bottom of the 
oil for a while. After they float to the surface, turn 
them over once and continue deep-frying. Skim the 
surface of the oil with a flat wire strainer to remove 
loose pieces of frying batter when they appear. pvt 
} db aa! Ly $ 

j \ 
6Wheneverapieceis 
ready, standiton =| | 
| absorbent paper to drain ; 
off excess oil. Arrange | 
artistically on a plate ; 


and serve. — Riad or. 


like sea bass and flounder do too. Squid is another good 
choice. Some people use thin slices of abalone, although 
it is expensive. Carrots, squash and sweet potato are 
three of many vegetables that taste great as tempura. 
Fresh shiitake mushrooms are an excellent idea too. 

Hot tempura tastes wonderful with a sprinkling of salt 
and the juice of a squeezed citrus fruit like sudachi or 
lime. Usually, though, the Japanese like to dip each 
piece in a thin sauce called tentswyu. To make this sauce, 
heat 5 tablespoons of soup stock, | tablespoon of soy 
sauce, and | tablespoon of mirin (sweet cooking sake) in 
a saucepan. As soon as the mixture boils, set it aside to 
cool. Then add grated daikon radish and ginger. ® 
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Japan Travelogue 


Visitors are always astounded 
by the ornate, colored carvings 
l= = 4 on Yomei Gate at Tosho-gu 
Shrine. The gate is a National 
Treasure. The many lions, 
DP dragons and other animals 
v carved in the wood are said to 
ward off evil. 


NIKKO 
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World-famous Tourist Spot with 
Two Distinct Personalities 


Written by Hayashi Eriko 
Photos by Ito Chiharu 


Just 100 kilometers north of Tokyo and 90 
minutes away by train lies the city of Nikko 
in Tochigi Prefecture. Nikko is famous for 
two quite different reasons: it is a picturesque 
resort situated in beautiful natural surround- 
ings, and is also home to some significant 
historical and cultural buildings. Nikko will 
be designated a world heritage site in 2000. 

Majestic Mount Nantai (also called Mount 
Futara) is an ancient volcano that soars to 
2,484 meters nearby. For centuries it was 
revered as a home of the gods. Nikko became 
a center of mountain worship in the 8th 
century, when a revered holy man called 
Shodo Shonin built a temple and shrine there. 
These later became Rinno-ji Temple and 
Futara-san Shrine. 

As time passed, the area underwent two 
major transformations, to become the popular 
tourist destination it is today. 

The first transformation occurred at the 
beginning of the 17th century. After the death 
of Tokugawa Ieyasu (who united Japan and 
established his shogunate in Edo), the govern- 
ment declared Nikko a sacred place and 
enshrined his spirit in an area at the foot of 
Mount Nantai. The shogunate built an ornate 
shrine called Tosho-gu, and reconstructed 
Rinno-ji Temple and Futara-san Shrine. It 
built roads and inns for imperial envoys, the 
shogun (the head of the military government) 
and the daimyo (lords), to make their travel to 
these holy places easier. Nikko became a 
popular destination for other pilgrims as well. 

Visitors to Nikko will first be impressed by 
a small bridge called Shinkyo. Its bright red 
arches, reflected in the clear waters of the 
Daiya River, make a suitable introduction to 
Nikko’s austere atmosphere. On the other 
side of the river is a large compound con- 
taining two shrines, Tosho-gu and Futara-san, 
and one temple complex, Rinno-ji. The tem- 
ple complex consists of 15 temples, with the 
main hall, Sanbutsu-do, at the center. 

The wide walkway beside Rinno-ji Temple 
slopes up to Tosho-gu Shrine. The shrine 
compound has many sanctuaries, a five-story 
pagoda, and wooden gates, all magnificently 
decorated with carved woodwork and vivid 
colors. Yomei Gate is particularly striking, as 
it features over 500 carvings of dragons, 
plants and legendary figures from Chinese 
history. It is also called Higurashi-no-mon 
(“All-Day Gate’’), a reference to the old say- 
ing that you could look at the carvings all day 


without tiring of their beauty. Everyone wants 
to see the three monkeys who “see nothing, 
hear nothing, and say nothing,” and the 
sleeping cat. The three monkeys lend 
themselves to a play on words, since -zaru 
means “no” (in this case, “nothing”’) while 
saru means monkey. You can see plenty of 
other animals from ancient legends as well, 
including birds, rabbits, elephants, dragons 
and the mythical phoenix. 

To the west of Tosho-gu Shrine lies the 
main shrine of the Futara-san Shrine com- 
plex. This complex enshrines the spirit of 
Mount Nantai, which was regarded as a kind 
of god. Actually, the shrine grounds encom- 
pass the entire mountainous area of Nikko 
and include Chugushi Shrine, situated on the 
banks of Lake Chuzenji, and Oku-miya, 
perched on top of Mount Nantai itself. 

The second major transformation to Nikko 
took place in the latter half of the 19th 
century. Tosho-gu Shrine lost its main patron 
after the Shogunate collapsed, but Nikko soon 
became a favored summer retreat for Western 
envoys and merchants living in Japan. After 
members of the Imperial Family and _aris- 
tocrats began building summer houses here, 
Nikko became a center for cross-cultural 
socializing during the hot summer months. 
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This famous “sleeping cat” carving decorates the 

beginning of the walkway to the secluded shrine of 
Tokugawa leyasu. 


—— 


134) Wood carvings at Tosho-gu 
Shrine. 1) shows 
the three monkeys who “see 
nothing, hear nothing, and 
say nothing.” 3 shows the 
carvings on the front of 
Yomei Gate. 

(2) The five-story pagoda at Tosho- 
gu Shrine. 

5) Like the cat in the old carving 
nearby, this cat too is sleeping. 
Photo taken beside the main 
approach to Tosho-gu Shrine. 

6) Getting their picture taken in 
front of Yomei Gate. The photo will 
be one souvenir of their trip. 

7) If you write your prayer on a 
small piece of wood called an 
ema, then hang it within the shrine 
grounds, your prayer may be 
answered. 

8)9) Stone statues of jizo saints 
beside the lane which parallels the 
crystal-clear Daiya River, near 
Kanmangafuchi. 

10:11) Shodo Shonin’s statue and 
the Sanbutsu-do Hall at Rinno-ji 
Temple. The Hall enshrines three 
large images—the Thousand- 
Armed Kannon, Amida Nyorai, and 
the Horse-Headed Kannon. 

12) Omikuji (paper fortunes) left by 
pilgrims at Futara-san Shrine. If 
the prophesy on the paper 
indicates bad luck, the pilgrim 
returns the paper to the god by 
tying it to a branch or another 
special place inside the shrine 
grounds. 

13)14) Old revered cedar trees and a 
sacred spring on the grounds of 
Futara-san Shrine. According to 
legend, if you drink water from the 
spring you will live a long life. 


* Admission to all buildings within 
the Tosho-gu Shrine compound: 
Adults, ¥900; senior high students, 
¥500; elementary and junior high 


students, ¥300. / 
‘ 
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x Tobu Nikko Station. 
@ JR Nikko Station 
@ Shinkyo Bridge 
O Rinno-ji Temple ; 
C5) Nikko Tosho-gu Shrine { 
(6) Pétarecsan Shrine eit 


1 < 
@ Nikko Botanical Garden ai 
‘ @ Kanmangatuchi Poly 
OAkechi-daira at wl} 
-@ Ropeway et: 


oO Kegon Falls. ‘a 
Ropeway mu 
' oo it 


15 At Akechi-daira there is a 

good view of Lake Chuzenji and 
Kegon Falls. 

16 Fishing at Lake Chuzenjj. 

1 During the Taisho period 
(1912-1926), an Englishman 
named Hans Hunter introduced 
sport fishing to Lake Chuzenji. His 
fishing gear is displayed in the 
lobby of a hotel that 
commemorates his 
accomplishments, called Memorial 
Hotel Tsutaya (Tel: 0288-55-0305). 
13\2 Neri-yokan, a sweet food 
made at Hishi-ya. 

2) The Nikko Kanaya Hotel (Tel: 
0288-54-0001) is known for its 
Kanaya-style rainbow trout cuisine. 
2 Nikko carvings sold at Mishima- 
ya. Prices for a wooden saucer 


. Start at ¥12,000. 


© A full-course meal for gourmets 
featuring many kinds of yuba (the 
“skin” skimmed from soy milk) 
served in eight different ways, ata 
restaurant called Yotaro (Tel: 
0288-54-0198). The meal has 
yub2 sashimi, yuba stew, deep- 
fried shrimp wrapped in yuba, and 
five other yuba dishes. 

@ At the back of Ebiya, a shop 
making yuba, workers carefully 
skim off the top of the soy milk, 
layer by layer. 

@ Nikko is a good place to see 
day lilies. The flowers are at their 
best from June to mid-July. 


13) Gruzbi Spa r L, 
14) Memorial Hotel Tsutaya zoe 
bd Chugushi Shrine 


© Ryuzu Cascade Soe vambs ig <. 
 @ ) Senjogahara Wetlands Pre a (Tel: 02 
— @Mishima-ya — Wy) ut te 
es ® Nikko Kyodo Center ith 
@® Yotaro Restaurant : serves yuba -~ 
@ Yuba made at Ebi-ya od ; 
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~ staying in Nikko, c 


(part of the Futara- san Shrine complex) 
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Nikko Kanaya Hotel, which once catered to 
foreign guests, is legendary for its rainbow 
trout cuisine. This dish, flavored with soy 
sauce and mirin (sweet cooking sake), was 
popular at the time and is still available today. 
According to Mr. Karube of the hotel, visitors 
from abroad were very fond of this variety of 
Japanese cuisine. 

Eventually, the summer population moved 
further and further away from the center of 
Nikko, in search of greater tranquillity and 
better views. As a result, the area around 
Lake Chuzenji became a popular resort and 
fishing spot. Europeans especially liked its 
resemblance to the Lake District of England, 
in terms of both climate and scenery. From 
Akechi-daira near the lake, the view en- 
compasses the lake, Kegon Falls, and an 
awesome view of Mount Nantai. Kegon Falls, 
with its sheer drop of 99 meters, offers the 
most spectacular scenery in Nikko. Another 
enchanting spot, the Senjogahara wetlands 
north of the lake, has lovely alpine flowers. 

These natural and cultural riches made 
Nikko into a popular tourist destination many 


= 
cs Want To Go There... 
- For information on visiting and srt de z 
ntact: 2 
Nikko Municipal Tourism and gees i 
Bureau (Tel: 0288-53-3 8), oF 
_ Nikko Tourism Association, 
0288-54-2496). 
Both o of ese offices ar located in | 
Kyodo Cent fi Hi 
Goko-machi, Nikko, T chig 
Prefecture. They have leaflets. 
~and maps in English, Chinese 
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years ago. Those days live on in the old shops 
along Highway 119, between Shinkyo Bridge 
and Nikko Station. 

One of the shops, Hishi-ya (established 
1868), makes exquisite yokan from a time- 
honored recipe, using only adzuki beans, 
sugar and seaweed gelatin. Only one pot is 
made every day, so each customer is limited 
to a single purchase. 

The artisans who built Tosho-gu Shrine 
developed a local carving style known as 
Nikko-bori, characterized by detailed plant 
patterns and fine lacquer work. One shop, 
Mishima-ya, sells saucers, trays and other 
items made in the authentic Nikko-bori style. 
Thirty manufacturing steps are required to 
make each piece over a period of two or 
three years. 

Nikko is also famous for its high-protein 
yuba, which is made by boiling soy milk and 
skimming off the thin top layer. It was 
originally served at Rinno-ji Temple as part of 
the shojin ryori (vegetarian) menu. Any visitor 
to Nikko should try yuba, with its nutty 
soybean flavor and most interesting texture. ® 
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Challenging the Future 


CF KYOCERA 


Autofocus Compacts or Interchangeable-Lens 
SLRs... — 35mm or Advanced Photo System ... 
YASHICA makes it picture-perfect. Everytime! 


i/ 5 and T5D 
with auto-date 
A little ‘gem’ of a 
a pocketable 


With its extra-large viewfinder, the 
EZ-VIEW lets you see and = 
compose your picture better! And 
for great snapshots, simply point 
and shoot. The EZ-VIEW will do 
the rest — automatically! Compact 
sized, the EZ-VIEW is also budget- 
priced and within the reach of all! 


beam infrared 2 
system, additional t 
for unusual-angle sn eather-proof 
construction. Plus 


With this easiest-to-use zoom 
compact, you can zoom in and 
Zoom out without removing your 
finger from the release button. And 
the camera is fully automatic, with 
a powerful 38-70mm zoom lens, 
multi-functional flash and full 
information viewfinder. Budget- 
priced ... best value 

for money! 


PEEL 


The new photo system that 
offers faster, simpler, foolproof 
drop-in loading. Plus: 

* Choice of 3 formats - 
including panoramic — all on 
the same roll of film 

*¢ Enhanced print quality 


Autofocus compact with superior, 
high-powered 38-120mm (3x) 
zoom lens and exclusive E.L. Auto 


Microtec Zoom 120’s unique 


ELL. (Electronic Luminescence) Lighting shooting-mode dial. Plus, * Proof sheet with every roll Bam 8 3x power 
Auto Lighting dial automatically for increased versatility, this top-of- developed to enable you to a 

lights up and glows when it’s the-line model offers multi-modes select the pictures you want 

too dim to read. Thanks to this for shooting, flash and film drive. enlarged. 


exclusive feature, you can 
choose and set your shooting 
mode — even in the dark! — 
without groping! 


DIGITAL And coming soon: the all-in-one YASHICA na Jo eel 
DIGITAL camera with 350,000 pixel CCD Device. 
came ra optical viewfinder, 1.8" colour liquid crystal 


monitor and built-in electronic flash. Watch for it! 


KYOCERA CORPORATION Optica! Equiom 
UNIVERSAL OPTICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD : 


“YASHICA is a trademark of KYOCERA CORPORATION 
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737-4631 
G KONG Tel: 23435151 
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